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PENAL COLONIES-AGRICULTURAL AND INDUS- 
TRIAL. 

BY MAJOR ARTHUR GRIFFITHS, HER MAJESTY'S INSPECTOR OF 

PRISONS. 



Society has fought with many weapons in its ceaseless war- 
fare with those forces of rebellion and disorder that constantly 
oppose and break the laws made for the general good. The battle 
is not always to the strong, and that society has so far gained 
no decisive victory is seen in the continued vitality of crime. No 
penal system as yet devised has succeeded wholly. Extirpation, 
the oldest, the shortest, and simplest method with offenders, no 
doubt reduced their numbers by summary process. To catch 
your criminal and hang him out of hand was to rid the world of 
a rascal, to save the state the cost of his keep, and the public from 
his further attacks. But even when the hangman was busiest 
other candidates offered themselves freely. The same idea, that 
of removal, in a less permanent fashion, underlay deportation to 
a distance or transportation beyond the seas, a system that had 
much to recommend it. It avoided the savage truculence of a 
code that sent sinners straight out of the world with all their im- 
perfections thick upon them ; it relieved the metropole or mother 
country of its worst citizens, but gave them the chances of re- 
habilitation in new lands when their offence was purged. Its 
seeming excellence even now recommends it to some European 
nations slow to accept the experience of others who have made 
the largest experiments with it, and have yet condemned and 
abandoned it utterly. When increasing tenderness for life for- 
bade wholesale executions, when penal exile failed, became impos- 
sible, or was only persisted in with doubt and difficulty by those 
most enamoured of it, judicial ingenuity could devise nothing 
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better than imprisonment under new and improved conditions. 
Loss of liberty, detention, under certain irksome restraints, be- 
came the principal and most approved panacea for crime. 

While all civilized countries generally have accepted the prin- 
ciple of cellular separation, some still dislike it, others have been 
deterred by various causes from its complete adoption ; two only 
have given it thorough and unstinting support, and these, too, in 
varying degrees. Great Britain and Belgium have alone and long 
since provided a single cell for every criminal held in custody and 
have applied the regime of separate imprisonment, wholly or in 
part, to all. The prison system differs largely, however, in the 
two countries. In Belgium the rule of strict separation has been 
imposed rigorously and for lengthened periods, for ten or more 
years. Great Britain has never practised the same severity either 
as regards discipline or term. The outside limit of separate con- 
finement has been fixed at two years, and this is but rarely in- 
flicted. The great bulk of British offenders progress through 
several stages of penal treatment, and the first part only of a long 
sentence or the whole sentence, if it be brief, is passed in the 
separate cell. 

Both the British and Belgian systems must be allowed to 
have accomplished much, if only it be conceded that they have 
contributed to the diminution of crime. Some say that no prison 
system can exercise great effect in this direction; that when .such 
desirable results have been attained they are due to other extra- 
neous but concurrent causes ; that our extensive child rescue, the 
reformation of juveniles, the milder methods of the conditional 
or deferred sentence, contribute greatly to the comparative empti- 
ness of prisons. It is impossible, however, to ignore such figures 
as the criminal statistics of both these countries can show. Thus 
in Belgium the total number of convictions fell from 7,000 in 
1850 to 4,634 in 1889, although the general population of the 
country had increased from four and one-half millions to six 
millions between those years. In Great Britain the decrease has 
been still more remarkable. Taking the numbers actually in 
custody, the total of convicts, or those under sentence of penal 
servitude, was 11,600 in 1869, and in 1896 no more than 4,159 ; 
while the total in custody, taking the daily average of those sen- 
tenced to imprisonment, was reduced from 21,000 in 1878 to 
14,394 in 1896. The increase of general population has, more- 
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over, been very considerable. In 1869 it was twenty-one millions, 
in 1879 twenty-four and one-half millions, in 1895, the last census, 
it had risen to thirty millions. 

Obviously, then, the system of cellular confinement is not to be 
lightly condemned. Yet there is a strong current of opinion 
running counter to it, especially in its most severe methods. Its 
opponents use very strong and emphatic language against it. 
Enrico Perri, one of the most gifted members of the now famous 
new school of Italian criminalists, stigmatizes the craze for the 
prison cell as "one of the madnesses of the nineteenth century." 
He admits that it originated in an intelligible reaction ; that it 
was a proper protest against the moral and physical putrefaction 
engendered in the old gaols; but these are no longer existent, they 
can now be avoided without maintaining " the stupid, useless, 
costly process of consigning offenders to a living tomb." There 
is nothing new in these severe strictures. Many profound think- 
ers and practised administrators have already raised their power- 
ful voices against the system. Thus Herbert Spencer has given 
it as his opinion that, " while silence and solitude may cow the 
spirit or undermine the energies, they cannot produce true re- 
formation. . . . Indeed we think that it is probable that 
much of the apparent success of long cellular imprisonment is 
due to an enfeeblement which incapacitates for crime as much as 
for industry." Another, a veteran administrator of world-wide 
reputation, Sir Edmund Du Cane, has declared against it for 
long terms. " Perpetual seclusion in a cell for long years," he 
says, " with no communication with his fellows, is an artificial 
state of existence so absolutely opposed to that which nature 
points out as the condition of mental, moral, and physical health, 
and so entirely unlike that which a man is to be prepared to fol- 
low on his discharge from prison, that it cannot be expected to 
fulfill the required object." 

Quite recently a powerful voice has been raised against it from 
within its chief stronghold. M. Prins, the new head of the 
Belgian prison department, has pronounced definitely against the 
system elaborated at such cost and with such pains in his country. 
M. Prins will not admit its efficacy for reformation. However 
excellent the theory, it has proved, he declares, an illusion in prac- 
tice. It has been hoped that the criminal would be cured by 
withdrawing him from all noxious influences and subjecting him 
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to the benevolent admonition of prison pastors and masters. The 
prison staff, the chaplain, governor, warders, teachers, by constant 
visitation are to be his only companions, and they are to be con- 
centrated upon him for his regeneration. Yet this process, he 
nrges, soon dwindles into a matter of mere routine : if carried out 
in the ideal way it would be necessary to supply each individual 
prisoner with at least half a dozen competent preachers ; as it is, 
one warder alone has to deal with some thirty prisoners, and the 
superior officials can give no inmate more than five or ten minutes 
a day. This is far from the '" great moral hospital" which was 
in the minds of those most eager in support of the system. " To 
soak a human brute with good counsel," says M. Prins, summing 
up the situation, "and suppose that he will leave his cell regen- 
erated, or that he can be safely let loose upon society, is a Utopia 
compared with which the dreams af More and Oampanella are 
practical measures." 

There can be little doubt that although it still finds some 
earnest champions, as in Prance, the system for long periods 
stands generally condemned. Nevertheless, for short terms it 
will not be lightly surrendered, nor in phases preparatory to more 
practical treatment. As regards the first, its infliction cannot 
be called unduly severe and may, perchance, be productive of 
good. Relegation to the prison cell, moreover, commends itself to 
many, as the simplest and most convenient method of coercion. 
It is so easy to say " three days," or, "a week's hard labor," and 
thus wash your hands for the time being of an offender. Whether 
the penalty will greatly benefit those subjected to it by its deter- 
rence, or the opportunity it affords him for repentance, will not 
greatly concern the court. The main object of punishment, its 
sole excuse as some pretend, is that it tends to the prevention 
and cure of crime by these very means, of salutary warning and 
reformatory processes. That the short term effects neither is 
shown by the interminable procession passing in and out of gaol. 
Within the narrow limits that we agree to impose it, it fails 
whether as prophylactic or cure. It neither corrects the cor- 
rigible nor keeps the incorrigible out of harm's way. 

It is on these grounds, no less than the more sentimental and 
academic, that cellular imprisonment of any kind fails to find 
favor. It is indefensible for long, ineffective for short periods. 
In the latter form we may hold to it still, and for distinct cate- 
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gories, but otherwise it must go by the board. The objections to 
life in common, even to the extent of daily labor, as a treatment 
for first offenders, are logical and sound. No tyro in crime should 
be subjected to the corrupting influences whether by precept or 
example of the hardened evil-doer. Indiscriminate association is 
to be strongly deprecated in such cases, for it is intolerable that 
the prison should be a school of crime. Whether a short in- 
carceration will hereafter keep even the first and minor offender 
straight, whether by the recollection of discomforts endured or 
the moral regeneration worked upon him, may be doubted. The 
action of the penal law upon all such has been compared by M. 
Prins to that of a waterspout which lets fall drop after drop upon 
criminality, and which might as well be wasted in the sand. 
There is no reformation, says Ferri, to be secured in this way : 
" You cannot cure crime by quickly passing those who commit it 
through a gaol." 

But where cellular confinement principally fails, whether for 
long or short periods, is with the habitual offender, the man who 
has taken up crime as a profession and who persistently relapses 
when at large. It is quite futile to subject him to short doses of 
cellular treatment. Nothing else, it is urged, will check or deter 
him. Can it be pretended that he is frightened by a punishment 
he is willing to face again and again? Hardly; still less is he 
cured by it with all its well-meant machinery for reform. Short 
sentences are simply wasted on him ; they leave him where they 
found him and that is incorrigible. This is a conclusion forced 
on us by the irresistible logic of facts ; one that must some day 
be accepted by all. We shall have arrived then at indefinite de- 
tention as the only possible or successful treatment. The com- 
mon enemy when caught must be kept for much longer terms, 
under an indeterminate sentence, although not necessarily for- 
ever. Here, again, the cellular system fails us, being inapplica- 
ble for long terms and for the reasons already given. Philan- 
thropic people regard it with too much distrust ; the practical 
are alive to its shortcomings. It is disappointing, barren of re- 
sults and when pushed to its farthest limits is positively cruel. 

We are thus brought to admit the necessity for change ; we 
must invent some new methods — some new sort of penitentiary 
establishments. They are not; — or ought not to be — far to seek, 
and they should be found in the adaptation or extensions of exist- 
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ing institutions. The best solution of the problem is the penal 
colony, planned and governed on broad intelligent lines — the best 
part, in fact, of the progressive system, as it is called, but greatly 
enlarged and improved. The worst feature of cellular imprison- 
ment would then disappear ; life in association under proper re- 
strictions would replace the separate cell, and if the suggestion 
tends to alarm those to whom " association" in any shape is a per- 
petual bugbear, they maybe reassured on hearing that it would not 
be permitted with the first or minor offenders, the comparatively 
undegenerate tyros in crime. My arguments and recommendations 
apply only to the habitual criminal, who is presumably case-hard- 
ened or steeped already in corruption. He and his fellows have 
been so inoculated with the criminal virus that they can hardly 
take a disseminate infection. 

The penal colony again should help to solve other difficulties, 
to remove other defects inherent in the cellular system. It must 
not, and need not, be so extravagantly costly. It is not surpris- 
ing that nowadays, when the system is so gravely challenged, 
many governments should shrink from the expenditure of hun- 
dreds of millions of pounds sterling to provide cells for its hun- 
dreds of thousands of prisoners. No such outlay would be re- 
quired to properly house the inmates of a penal colony; not 
only would the cost of installation and maintenance be 
less, but better returns might be expected from the labor em- 
ployed. The greater freedom of action allowed would afford 
many new outlets of employment, more profitable, more use- 
ful in the public sense, less open to contentious objections, 
than the naturally limited work that can be carried out in a small, 
separate cell. The latter must, of course, be sedentary ; the nar- 
row round of handicrafts pursued singly, costly to teach, need- 
ing skilled instructors, with much wastage of tools and material 
in maiden efforts, and at the end the protest of outsiders com- 
plaining, not strangely, although often unreasonably, against the 
unfair competition of state-aided trade. Let it be once granted 
that those whose labor is held forfeit may labor in the open under 
freer conditions, and most of these objections disappear. There 
are many, almost boundless, opportunities for utilizing the means 
thus afforded, and in ways that offend no prejudices and threaten 
no interests. The experiment of the penal colony has been 
tried in some countries already, under its own name or in princi- 
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pie, although not so called, and I now propose to give some ac- 
count of those in existence. 

It must, however, be premised that the word "colony" is used 
in a restricted sense — that of its original meaning as a place worked 
by husbandmen, planted out, but at no great distance, nor beyond 
sea. I have no thought of proposing a return to deportation or 
transportation, whereof the advantages are highly problematical 
and the converse sufficiently clear. The arguments against it are 
too well known to need restatement in full. The theory of trans- 
forming the criminal into a landed proprietor is very fascinating, 
but it has failed in practice. After costing many millions, the 
penal colony passes into the stage where free settlers no longer 
need the assistance of convict labor, and contest the rights of 
emancipated convicts to concessions of land. The free settlers, 
as M. Joly, an eminent Frenchman, has said, are "at first in 
sympathy, then indifferent, then hostile." When they are few 
they willingly accept the help of penal colonization, when many and 
prosperous, they reject it. "Transportation," says Prins, "can 
never constitute a regular permanent part of any scheme of peni- 
tentiary institutions. It is not, and can never be, more than 
a passing or empirical practice ; . . . the day when free 
emigration begins, transportation is doomed." This was the 
experience in Australia ; it is fast showing itself in New Caledonia, 
and we shall see it some day in Eastern Siberia. If convict labor 
is worth anything, it is worth keeping at home, to be used for the 
benefit, direct or indirect, of the taxpayer who bears the charges. 
It is worth something, a good deal indeed, if properly applied, as 
it can be, and may be, under enlightened administration and with 
all the checks and safeguards afforded by watchful public opinion, 
conditions never present in a remote dependency. The penal 
colony of the future is to be established in our midst and in full 
view of all. 

Several European nations, Japan also, have tried this form of 
penal treatment and with considerable success. In Holland, after 
the establishment of the famous pauper colonies at Frederiksoord 
and Willemsoord, a purely penal colony was created at Ommers- 
chans to take refractory free colonists. This institution has now 
been closed in a great measure, because Holland has declared for 
the cellular system. France is now seemingly so wedded to its 
ideas of far colonial penal establishments that it has negledted 
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the counsels of an eminent publicist, M. Berenger, who nearly 
fifty years ago urged that Prance everywhere offered vast oppor- 
tunities for the better utilization of penal labor than that prac- 
tised within prison walls. " The landes of Bordeaux cry aloud to 
be reclaimed ; the marshes of Corsica are only waiting to be 
drained." In the early days of the Second Empire an energetic 
administrator, M. Thuillier, devoted himself to the latter enter- 
prise, and created penal colonies around Ajaccio at Chiavari and 
Castelluccio, also at Casabianda, south of Bastia, intended to re- 
claim and cultivate waste lands. These colonies were sadly 
crippled by insanitary conditions, which were, however, presently 
overcome, and considerable progress has been made. It is 
strange that the nation which produced such noble characters as 
the Abbe Bey, MM. de Metz and Charles Lucas, the founders 
of the famous agricultural reformatories of Oullins, Mettray Val 
d'Yevre, Citeaux, and Sainte Foy should not have adopted the 
principle of the penal colony near at hand. Prance now prefers 
to follow out the cellular system to the bitter end, or to travel 
into the impasse that deportation will certainly bring her. It 
will be noted with interest that at a recent meeting of that most 
useful body, the Prison Society of Paris, when discussing the 
question of penal colonization, a suggestion was made to adopt a 
system of sections mobiles, of " movable prisons," that is to say, 
prisons of light and temporary construction that can be estab- 
lished on one site and easily moved to another on the completion 
of any particular undertaking. The possible application of this 
most useful system nearer home does not appear to have struck, 
or at any rate to have laid hold of, Prench administrators. 

Yet it has been practised with excellent results in Austria- 
Hungary. Large parties of prisoners who were approaching 
release have been employed in a state of semi-liberty in executing 
works of great public urgency and utility. Just ten years ago a 
strong detachment left the prison at Laibach to improve the bed 
of the river Lessachbach in Upper Carinthia ; other parties have 
worked upon roads, canals, and rivers in the provinces of Carniola, 
Styria, and Gallicia. The reformatory prison of Aszod was con- 
structed by this means. One of the most useful exploits of the 
Hungarian prisoners was to hem in the turbulent waters of the 
Galza, a torrential river which made great havoc in flood time. 
The river could be curbed only during the summer, when low, 
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and then harvesting fully employed free labor. The work was 
accordingly entrusted to parties of convicts from the nearest 
prisons, who completed it most satisfactorily in three years. In 
all these cases perfect order was preserved; there was no elaborate 
prison paraphernalia ; the prisoners carried with them a portable 
shed barrack, or built huts, or lived under canvas, alwavs without 
bolts and bars or any of the restraints hitherto deemed indis- 
pensable when dealing with offenders in custody. " The labor 
they performed was cheap and effective ; the discipline main- 
tained excellent, and the prisoners are said to have benefited 
morally and physically, the first by the trust reposed in them, the 
second by the healthfulness of their daily occupations." 

This is the very simplest realization of the penal colony. 
Indeed, it may be doubted whether it should ever be carried 
much further. At any rate, the more limited scope of the estab- 
lishment encourages a closer supervision than would be possible 
with great numbers. And that the supreme head should be in 
touch with all the component jiarts, that he should know some- 
thing of the character of every individual so as to watch him at 
every turn, is essential to good government, the best safeguard 
against trouble and disturbance. Misconduct never grows to a 
dangerous head, extending from one discontented man to many, 
if it be early checked by a judicious authority. This is really 
moral discipline, the best and safest, and where it exists it goes 
farther than a crowd of warders and an armory of weapons. 
Austrian experience proves that it can be attained ; so does our 
English, of which more directly. 

Again, the movable prisons would cease to be such if con- 
stituted on too large a scale. The d/m/nagement would be too 
serious an undertaking, even though the buildings and plant em- 
ployed were of the simplest description. But this power of easy 
transference is also an essential condition. Only thus could the 
labor available be usefully directed on the works that offered. 
AVe have seen in the case of Austria-Hungary what works could 
be undertaken. In every country, new and old, there are similar 
outlets to be found for prisoners' labor ; the prosecution of works 
for the general good, but for which funds are not otherwise avail- 
able. Prisoners must be supported and maintained, anyway ; it 
is right to use their services in a remunerative fashion. 

Nevertheless, the larger and more permanent penal colony is 
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to be recommended where wider and more prolonged operations 
were possible — such employments as the clearing of forests, the 
reclamation of fore-shores and waste lands, the construction of 
sea breakwaters and river dams, quarrying, mining, the cultiva- 
tion of the soil with all varieties of farming and husbandry, the 
raising of stock, cereals, fruit, vegetables, and so forth. No 
European country has done more than Italy on these larger 
lines. Out-of-door agricultural labor has long been a part of 
prison discipline in Italy, but only in recent years have penal 
colonies of serious pi'oportions been planted in the islands close 
at hand in the Tuscan Archipelago. The three principal ones are 
on Pianosa, Gorgona, and Oapraia ; there is a smaller colony on 
the island of Monte Oristo, immortalized by Alexandre Dumas, 
and, lastly, a large and increasing establishment at Castiadas, a 
mountainous district on the island of Sardinia. A vast amount 
of good work has been done at these during the last decade ; the 
colonies are mainly self-supporting ; they grow their own corn, 
make their own clothes and administer generally to their own 
needs as regards buildings, roads, and communications, the 
manufacture of agricultural implements and machinery. Other 
important and profitable results have been obtained, the colonies 
can boast of vineyards producing excellent wine, rich olive 
groves, good cereal crops ; at Oastiadas, which employs a boat of 
its own for shipment of provisions, the stock raising has been 
most successful, and herds of cattle, sheep, and goats are to be 
met with on its extensive pasture lands, all of them tended by 
convict herdsmen who live a free life far away from the prison. 

If we go to the farthest East, we shall find the penal colony in 
full use by that most enlightened and progressive nation, Japan. 
She employs large numbers of convicts in useful works such as 
road making, mining and land reclamation. Three great estab- 
lishments exist at Sapparo, Kabato, and Sarachi. At the first 
there are some 2,000 inmates, convicts undergoing a minimum 
sentence of ten years, who work the neighboring mines of Pa- 
ronai, cultivate the prison fields, and supply all services with 
forges, brick-fields, and various industrial manufactures. The 
mildest discipline is enforced. There is no work except in fine 
weather ; wet days are rest days. The prisoners occupy plain, 
unpretentious buildings and are lodged at night in rooms like 
wooden cages, 40 in each. They enjoy semi-liberty ; the usual 
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accompaniments of a gaol, great gates, high walls, bolts and bars, 
are wanting ; the only precaution against escape is a distinctive 
salmon-colored costume and a peculiar way of shaving the crown 
of the head. A well-considered system of gradation in condition 
is an incentive to industry and good conduct; with each 
"badge" gained, the convict obtains privileges, and those who 
wear five badges are sent off into the interior in small batches, 
where they are like free laborers. This system is one of consid- 
erable antiquity in Japan, and much valuable work has been ac- 
complished by it. After the expiration of sentence, grants of 
land are given to each convict, in the district of Hokkaido ; he 
holds the land from government, but is to all intents and pur- 
poses a free man. 

In Great Britain the home penal colony has long been accepted 
in principle, not quite intentionally perhaps, nor as fully as may 
yet be the rule, but the Public Works prisons, the second phase 
of our convict system, are practically penal colonies. Their dis- 
cipline may be too rigid and severe for exact imitation, and yet it 
is through that discipline that so much has been accomplished. 
When large numbers of convicts are seen quietly and industriously 
performing their daily tasks in land reclamation and other forms 
of agriculture far beyond the prison boundary walls, indeed a 
couple of miles or more from home, and this with no display of 
force, no chains, or other restraints than the vigilance of a warder 
or two, it must be clear that the initial bugbear of the open-air 
employment of convicts has been removed. There are/ precau- 
tions, of course ; an outer cordon of armed sentries ; constant 
visitation of superior officials ; a well-perfected system for inter- 
communication and reinforcement in case of alarm or escape, but 
these are by no means prominent. Yet in late years they have 
been so effective that no disturbances, no escapes, have occurred 
at Dartmoor. It may be urged that on that far off moorland the 
mere isolation is a sufficient safeguard. Obviously the converse 
holds true, and dangerous combinations might reasonably be 
feared among reckless men so far removed from the busy centres 
of life. But experience has negatived such apprehensions. 
Again at Borstal, near Chatham, where a large force of convicts 
are engaged in the construction of forts for the defence of the 
Medway, the work is carried on at a still greater distance from 
the prison than at Dartmoor. A line of railway with guarded 
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trains conveys the convicts to points three and four miles away, 
where they labor at large, only checked and controlled by a 
cordon of sentries and a very perfect system of signalling. Per- 
haps the nearest approach to the sections mobiles already men- 
tioned was tried at this very place, Borstal, in the preliminary 
stages of building the main prison. Parties of convicts were 
driven over daily from the neighboring large establishment of 
Chatham, five or six miles distant ; they travelled in ordinary 
vans, under proper escort of course ; but they were in a state of 
semi-freedom, very much as in the Austrian method, and they 
gave no trouble. The same system was practised in another en- 
terprise, the construction of large powder magazines at Chat- 
tenden, also near Chatham, but not very many miles. 

There is surely enough in these various experiments to en- 
courage imitation on a wider scale. Countries seeking to reform, 
or, at least, to alter their penitentiary system, might adopt the 
principle of the penal colony with advantage on account of its 
greater utility, economy, and humanity, and more especially with 
regard to the substantial results it would attain both in protect- 
ing society and reforming offenders. 

Akthxjk Griffiths. 



